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LIFE « Life is a grind : A sorry few axe bitmted in their aim ; and 
some are sharpened keen and trtie^ and carve their way to fame, 

EDWARD PENHELD, ARTIST 

One might say ^* poster " artist^ for it is through 
his posters that we have come to know him ; yet 
such a title leaves an unpleasant impression on the 
mind, and one prefers to speak of him simply as 
Edward Penfield, Artist 

It is but a few years since Mr. Penf icid began 
his work— <!ates are troublesome — and his posters 
appeared, not to satisfy the craze for collecting 
them, but purely and simply to advertise Harper's 
Magazine. They were good, and did their work 
wel^ and should have stood as art, not posters. 
But we learned tfiat Paris was raving over the 
work of Cheret, Grasset, and others. If posters 
were being collected and shown abroad, why 
should not we collect and exhibit them here ? 

A poster to have value should be at once simple, 
effective, and out of the ordinary; in being that, 
it offers ideal material for newspaper illustration* 
Publishers were quick to realize this, and as a re- 
sult, we opened our arms to the child of a foreign 
land ; we caught the craze — some have called it 
a disease — ; we must buy, sell and exchange, but 
what? Not tfieatrical pesters. Some of them 
were goodL but how were we to decide which 
were good? We could not collect all of them, 
there were too many. We must begin with book 
posters, and then we discovered there was but one 
man whose work was worthy — and so, at the 
very beginning of the history of the poster craze in Amcricau stands 
the work of Edward Penfield, not the result, but, in no smaU sense, 
the cause of what has proved a very popular fad. 
And so one prefers to call him simply Artist, for 
he is like a tree that is well rooted, and strong in 
every branch. We have seen its leaves and flowers ; 
they have sweetened the atmosphere of art; and 
now there is the ruddy fruit, and 
when we forget posters as a craze 
and value them as art, as a me- 
dium through which the artist 
speaks, then the fruit will have 
mellowed and ripened, and we 
shall realize better than now, the 
thought care and patience neces- 
sary to Dring it to that stage. 

Mr, Pentield's work is wholly 
his own. It represents a thought ; 
an expression ; a mode of treatment which belongs to him alone ; 
there is backbone to it No matter what the pose, no matter what 
the idea, behind it all there is life, there is drawing, and good draw- 
ing, ^ This alone marks him a master ; and in method of repro- 
duction, that difficult point to which so few give even a passing 
thought, he is a past-master. 

In his January '95 poster the texture of the cloth in the man's 
ulster, the richness of the velvet in the woman's gown, is admir- 
ably reproduced. One might mention such detaiS in many other 
posters. They are new, no one else has accomplished so much j 
no one else has even attempted it. 

It is not within the scope of this article to tell how all this is 






effected^ and yet the preparation of one color upon charcoal 
paper^ and another color in spatter work and crayon upon another 
kind of papery the hammering of a stippk in the metal plate, are 
all matters worthy of thought, and they lend a 
chasm and sweetness to the work of this man that 
can he found in the work of no other. 

And just a word about his ideas. They are 
always timely, sparkling with wit, and in every- 
way happy conceits. His color is delightful 
strong and fresh, his treatment dainty. 

Mr. Penfield can give but little time to his 
own drawings, for much of it is spent in examin- 
ing the work of othcr^ at times an irksome duty. 
To be at the head of the art department of a pub- 
lishing house such as Harper's is an attainment 
worthy of praise; worthy of great praise in a 
young man. To do such work as he has done 
with all his other duties is to have labored hard. 

For all the reasons named, he stands first among designers of 
posters in America to-day. 

Because he looks upon the poster wholly as a medium of ex- 
pression peculiarly adapted to his own lines of thought ; because 

he views it only 
in that light, and 
because he is do- 
ing other things 
and looking far 
beyond, Edward 
Penfield bids fair 
to remain at the 
head of the school 
here. The few 
who might be his 
companions have 
not as yet made 
posters. 

Six examples of 
Mr. Penfield's 
work are repro- 
duced in this 
number? the rab- 
bits call to mind 
Iiis now famous 
^' March Hare," 
and are in their 
way quite as in- 
teresting ; the face 
at the head of this 
page and the man 
on opposite page, 
are studies made 
for two of the 
Harper posters* 
The frontispiece 
in the original 
was quite large 
and has suffered 
some by over- 
reduction, yet is 
still very pleasing* 
The twoother de- 
signs arc from un- 
published posters. 





